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mind ” on the subject of our fighting material. One wishes 
tW he ha d not left the women folk out of it ; quite as many 
“ flannelled fools” and “muddied oafs” might be found 
amongst them. “ Girls who play golf all the morning, hockey 
all the afternoon, and ‘ ping-pong ’ all the evening, have not 
much time for the refinements of life ! ” This phrase Peter is 
inclined to think by no means exaggerated — not that anyone 
let us hope would be narrow-minded enough to object to girls 
and women playing all three, but in the country nowadays it 
is so difficult to find anyone who can talk or think of anything 
else ! The Greeks were athletical, but they were also intel- 
lectual and aesthetic. 

There are so many things to do nowadays “so many 
thoughts to be.” Surely “A Book of Things to be Done” 
would be rather an interesting possession. Not things per- 
haps in which w r e could personally take any part, but things 
which we might help the world not to forget in its general 
rush and scurry. Here are a few items from such a book 
which Peter saw the other day : — 

1. The preservation and training of African elephants. 

2. To secure physical instruction in schools. 

3. The establishment of an emigration “ portfolio ” in 
the government. 

4. A systematic collection of English folk songs and 
singing games. 


How many people, one wonders, know of Watt’s chronicle 
of “Deeds Done” in the “post men’s garden” by St. 
Martin s le Grand. Thereon tablets fixed against the wall 
are recorded the lives and deaths of such men and women as 
stewardess ” an d others who were not 

nworthy of the opportunities of Life and Death. 
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THE STUDENTS’ DEBATING CLUB 


This new and delightful feature of ex-studentine life has only 
sprung into being during the autumn. The first “sitting” 
took place at 50, Porchester Terrace, by Mrs. Franklin’s 
kind permission. The subject for debate was — 

“ Is Imagination on the Increase or on the Decrease? ” 
The first speaker held strongly that it was increasing, 
especially in inventions and discoveries, and in the power of 
QOfjipj^h ending other s positions and difficulties, as exemplified 
in the enormous increase of philanthropic work. In poesy 
and the arts, the abolition of the unities in dramatic work, and 
the attempt to collect and preserve ancient Celtic literature 
and folk-lore, were also cited as signs of an increase of 
imagination. 

The relationship between realism and imagination was very 
fully considered, some speakers holding that rea ism 1 was 
simply imagination acting upon details, and that the t™est 
imagination might stand looking up above the world, 
had one foot on the solid earth ° _ a< wic buildings 
One speaker tried to pio\ he Imper j a l Institute, 
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, Th „ discussion was short, but very fairly general-some 
fame. The discus essential qualities : — 

of the following were generally held to 

1. Strong will. 

2. Devotion to an idea. 

Ambition. „ 

To be a “ Dreamer of Dreams. 

To be silent under disadvantages. 

To have the magnanimity to forgive his friends. 

The meeting agreed that the test of greatness was not 
personal fame, but what a man’s life effected for the better- 
ment of his fellow creatures. 
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SHELLEY’S “ALASTOR.” 

This poem, the first of Shelley’s maturer writings, is, I think, 
one of his most characteristic works : it shows very clearly 
both the qualities and defects of his genius. 

The reader, or still more, the hearer of this poem is, first of 
all, dazzled by the rapid succession of vividly portrayed scenes ; 
he seems to share the poet’s wonderfully keen mental vision, 
to be borne on the wings of his genius till, standing beside 
the seer on the lofty peak of Imagination, the reader also 
gazes through the crystal air, on long vistas opened up through 
a newly-revealed world of magic beauty. 

Secondly, attention is drawn by the music of the poet’s 
language and the force and brilliance of word-painting — 
whether in detailed landscape sketches, or in exquisitely 
de icate phrases “ Apples of gold in pictures of silver ” — 
which are not merely descriptive, but actually powerful to 
call up images before the mind. I will quote a few of the 
lines that have thus appealed to me : 

— " Sunset and its gorgeous ministers ” 

Solemn midnight's tingling silentness." 
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— ” Among the ruined temples there, 

Stupendous columns and wild images 
Of more than men, where marble demons watch 
The Zodiac s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around " 

— ' The cold whlte light of morning ; the moon 
Low in the west ; the clear and garish hills, 

The distinct valley.” 

" A shadowy lure 

With doubtful smile mocking its own strange charms 

(a phrase that always recalls to my mind the mysteriously 
fascinating Gioconda of the Louvre). 

— “ The waves arose. Higher and higher still 

Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest's scourge 
Like serpents struggling in a vulture's grasp." 

— " Black gulfs and yawning caves 
Whose windings gave ten thousand various tongues 
To the loud stream.” 

_<■ The dark earth and the bending vault of stars. 
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